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STAMPED, 4d. if 
New evidences are continually arising of the growth of the taste for instru- 
mental, or, more strictly speaking, orchestral music, which has already planted ‘ 
4 


so many new companies of musicians in the town. It is now scarcely more 
than three months since the Lyceum first opened with the novelty of a prome- 
nade concert. We heralded the event in the “ Musical World” of the 13th 
December, a week before the Musardists commenced their operations, not with- 
out doubts and misgivings of the result. A concert at which people were to be 
admitted at a shilling a head for a walk, in the centre of the Strand, between the 
hours of 8 and 11 p.m., seemed not to forbid the idea of something eminently 
unselect and of doubtful respectability. We had, however, in a short time to 
announce, not only the respectability of the audiences, but the uncommon ex- 
cellence of the performers, the agreeableness of their popular selections, and, 

finally, the complete success and extraordinary popularity of their undertaking. 
The shilling-payers, in fact, had heard, for the first time in their lives, excellent 
instrumental performance popularized down to their understanding; an or- 
chestra, for the first time, had become to them—-not a mere fill-gap, not a poor 
servile attendant on a drop-scene, enjoined to fill in ’twixt play and farce—not a 
rattle to drown the cry of the impatient, Gods—not a creature answering to the 
name of “ Mu-zeek! Mu-zeek !’’—but an object of interest and attention, a 
self-efficient, self-speaking, many-headed and most eloquent monster. That 
fiddles and flutes could set up business for themselves—that their old friend 
“* Mu-zeek” could by possibility quit that funny toad’s-hole of his in the middle of 
the theatre, where they had always known him to croak to the accompaniment 
of their cat-calls—had never so much as crossed the ingenuous minds of the 
shilling galleries. What, then, was their amazement, to find this old friend with i 
a new face suddenly translated to premises of his own, and there in a hole no 
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longer, but soaring heavenwards in pyramidal grandeur! How was the irre- 
verent familiarity checked, and a glow of respectful admiration diffused amongst 
the great unwashed, as they entered for the first, time and found their old 


acquaintance—sworn companion in a thousand rows-sitting sole’ and undis- 
puted tenant of a gorgeous throne, and dealing forth new thunders in new 
realms! Was ever a ‘‘ Bauer als Milliondr’’ so transformed,. so raised, so 
aggrandised?) They bowed them to the new power—it was no longer in theit 
hearts to cry ** Mu-zeek ! Mu-zeek !’’—they looked and listened, and listened 
and looked, and drank in his new glory at eyes and ears, and were confounded 
at the change that one short week had wrought in his condition. Oh! the force 
of power and circumstance! the arms he wielded there and then were the same 
arms that had worked in the ugly ditch before the foot-lights; but, now, more 
gaslight and a new platform made all the difference between profound attention 
and exquisite cat-calling. Thenceforth a new idea had broken in upon the 
minds of the Shillingites; they began to conceive that instrumental music was 
something to be listened (not whistled) to. And they listened; and they found 


, 


that the “mighty maze” of sound was “not without a plan ;” and to attention 
succeeded intelligence, and to intelligence pleasure. 

So this movement in favour of popular instrumental music has been going on ; 
and so rapid is the progress it has made, that now, within three months of the 
first experiment of such an entertainment, instrumental societies are formed, or 
are forming, in every part of the town, and will doubtless soon extend themselves 
and their objects all over the country.. What will be the result on the national 
musical taste? That is a question sooner asked than answered. We will answer it 
therefore another time. What has put these reflections into our head, just now, 
is the “ attractive novelty,’ or “‘ novel attraction,” (we forget which), proclaimed 
at the Haymarket Theatre this: week, where, “in consequence of the extraordi. 
nary admiration justly excited by the concerts a la Musard,” the public are grati- 
fied by an “‘ ascending orchestra,” raised to a level with the pit, which undertakes 
to regale them at every possible interval with the species of musical performances 
on which they have set their hearts. Thus will'the orchestral people, we expect, 
have to come up, one after another, issuing into light* and fame, and vindicating 


for themselves equal rights with the trans-footlight nation. 






MUSIC AND FRIENDS ; or, PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS. OF A 
DILLETANTE. By Wixtram Garpiner. London, 2, vols. 8vo. 


This work has been some time before the world, but the extréme paucity of 
publications in the department of musical literature serves still to give it an air 
of recency, and a claim to notice as the latest work of its kind. ‘It is, indeed, a 
curious commentary on the state of the art in England, on all accounts, ‘to find 
this book—-some six months after its publication—“ walkifig the town” 'as' the 
musical novelty of the season, as the text-book of musical conversation, and the 
stock-piece for criticism. It is as if, in literature, some light and not unamusing, 
but perfectly shallow book, such as one dispatches of a summer’s afternoon at 
any idle watering place, were made the main feature of all the literary reviews for 


* Light seems a principle inseparable from these new concert: scheiries. At the Egyptian Hall, the 
promenade concert-givers perform to “artificial sunlight "—* an exhibition of itself,” adds the. bill. 
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half a year after its appearance—works of history, science &c., meanwhile 
standing over. The difference, however, is, that in the world of musical litera- 
ture, nothing better is standing over or suffering neglect, while Mr. Gardiner’s 
volumes of small talk are thus going the round of the press; so that our com- 
plaint will be readily understood to have reference—not to the extent of honour j 
awarded to Mr, Gardiner (most assuredly not)—-but to the lamentable dearth of AL 
solid works in the same department of which it is a consequence and a sign. | 
How would foreigners stare, if—-having observed that a certain book on music 
had been exciting universal attention in England, the subject of reviews.in dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies, and still flying per ora viriéim, as the latest i 
wonder of the time—they should come to open it with their own hands, and 
read it with their own eyes! What would the French with their Fetis, or the ; 
Germans with their Rochlitz, say? 


It must be admitted, we fear, that England is just now very far bebind her i 
neighbours in respect of musical literature. The first mentioned of the above 
foreign writers, indeed, is a man who might throw into the shade much greater : 
names than we boast at present. M. Fetis is the Burney of France, and some- i 


thing more. He is not, as some of our musical writers are, a mere musician— 
to whom literature is a painful and unsuccessful labour; nor, like others, a mere f 
man of letters—writing about music ‘but having small practical acquaintance i 
with it; nor is he merely practical, nor merely theoretical, nor anything else i f 
merely ; but he is exactly what a great musical writer, as a twofold artist, ought 
to be—that is, he is thoroughly accomplished in both capacities. Fetis is, in the 
first place, a real working musician—a composer of considerable talent; who, 
amongst other works of merit, wrote some years ago an excellent comic opera, } | 
i} 
ime 
- 5 
- 





which was performed, but not successfully, at Drury Lane; several also pieces of 

Church music, and especially a Requiem, with accompaniment for military instru- 

ments. As specimens of his close practical knowledge of all things relating to 

the art, may be mentioned a variety of curious writings on subjects purely mecha- ' 
nical—on the structure of musical instruments, &c. The same hand that has ; 
written the Biographie Universelle has bored bassoons on new principles, and set 
manufacturers right in their business. As specimens of his theoretical know- 
ledge, we might adduce no small portion of the whole of his writings ; there is, 
however, one elaborate work on counterpoint on which his fame as a theorician 
more especially depends. For general history and criticism the Biographie Uni- 
verselle may be safely matched against any production of the same kind, ancient 
or modern, in the world, Of this biography, now in progress, two bulky volumes 
have appeared, replete with erudition and research, and the signs of that minute 
and untiring labour—so uncommon in‘this country, but without which no great 
and lasting works were ever given to the world, ‘Then as for essays critical, 
philosophical, zsthetical, scientifical, &c. &c,, we might point to journals and 
reviews without end. Fetis was formerly editor of the|Revue Musicale, to which he 
contributed an abundance of masterly writings. How many French periodicals 
may have known the benefit of his pen we cannot say. We believe he has 
always been in the habit of journalizing, musically, in some form or other; but, if 
we are not mistaken, he is at the present time a principal contributor to Le 
Temps. And, besides all this, he has, we understand, now on the stocks a his- 
tory of music, which is to appear in the fulness of time. Fetis, in fact, is an 
accomplished scholar, an excellent writer, a man of intellect and refinement, and 
a profound musician. We hope we have shown sufficient reason, then, for 
calling him ‘‘the Burney of France—and something. more.” With respect to ’ 
Burney, we are certainly of opinion that his merits are now ordinarily under- 

valued. _ If we refuse him the praise due to taste and sensibility, and somewhat 

retrench his honours as an historian, there still remains a vast deal that is valu- 

able and admirable in his History of Music, for which English musicians and 

readers have to be grateful; and it is the more unbecoming in the writers of our 

time to seek to disparage Burney, because, whatever his defects may be, he 

at least far exceeds ¢hem in all the higher merits of a musical writer—in learning, 

in care, in industry—in the magnitude and importance of his !abours—and in 

the elegance and agreeableness of his style. It is not for mere newspaper critics 

and flippant periodical reviewers to decry Dr. Burney, and depreciate a work 
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which not one of them could have written himself. The defects of the history 
we fully admit, and we readily subscribe to the remark which we have heard 
made, that “the history of music” (so far as English literature is concerned) 
“remains to be written.” Write it, we say; but until it is written—better than 
Burney has written it—don’t affect to treat with contempt the best work on the 
subject that has been produced in our country, Perhaps, after all, the deprecia- 
tion of Burney may be looked upon as part of the general reaction in literary 
taste which at present involyes in one indiscriminate prejudice all the writers of 
the Johnsonian era. Assuredly this has been carried too far, and a great deal of 
solid merit is used to be forgotten or denied in a very ungracious way, while 
folly and flippancy, calling themselves “ nature,” seldom fail of a good reception 
from the public. ‘‘ Pedantry,” it will be said, ‘‘ was in all their works; and 
pedantry has been banished from the literature of this our brighter age.” 
Granted; and let it be acknowledged that learning, too, has taken wing, and that 
the courage to attack, and the perseverance to sustain any great undertaking, 
have also disappeared. No doubt Dr. Burney was very artful, and no doubt Mr. 
Gardiner is very natural; but, as specimens of their respective times, we confess 
we take small pride in our share of the comparison. However, we know the 
danger of arguing from individuals to an age, and will avoid it. The want of 
ample and well elaborated works on musical subjects is in a great measure attri- 
butable, we believe, to the general decline in the demand for solid original 
literature, forcing the most capable writers into the service of the periodical press, 
and thus dissipating their powers on ephemeral objects. Unquestionably the 
most able man of our time, as a writer of works on music, is Mr. George 
Hogarth, whose books are full of information and amusement, and he is the 
solitary example of an English author supporting the credit of our musical 
literature abroad in this shape. But even with Mr. Ilogarth’s helping hand, we 
are distanced—sadly distanced—by our neighbours. Fetis, alone, is great 
enough to put all our musical writers, periodical or voluminous, in his waistcoat 
pocket—a man who wrote fifteen hours a day (till some physician stopped him), 
who recoils from no task, however overwhelming, and disdains none, however 
trifling. This celebrated musician, by birth a Fleming, was sometime ago Pro- 
fessor of Harmony at the Conservatorie in Paris, and he now occupies the same 
post at a similar institution in Brussels. The worst that can be said of Fetis is, 
that he is less scrupulous in handling questions of fact, where his feelings happen 
to be implicated, than beseems one whose pretensions relate so much to historio.. 
graphy; and the same defect of fastidiousness is occasionally observable in his 
endeavours to square fact to theory ; for, as M. Fetis isa very ingenious theo- 
tizer, so he falls partly under the head of those philosophers who, having 





‘A system to their mind, 

In every point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to submit.” 
And M. Fetis is furthermore to be reproached with a fault, very heinous in the 
eyes of Englishmen—of denying the musical claims of our countrymen, and that 
in a manner as far from civility as from truth. We believe the failure of M. 
Fetis’s opera (a work of great talent) when brought out on the English stage, has 
had something to do with this, and it only confirms what we have hinted above, 
that where this writer’s passions or prejudices are involved he is not to be relied 
on. But we would not have English musical writers, or English judges of music, 
pay M. Fetis in his own coin of prejudice and injustice, but, on the contrary, 
candidly acknowledge his many singular merits, and strive to equal him, |if pos- 
sible, in ability, while they surpass him in generosity. 

We shall be no better off in a comparison, we fear, if we go to Germany. 
Here we immediately encounter the names of Kiesewetter, librarian of the Royal 
Museum at Vienna, whose historical treatises are as remarkable for the solidity 
of their information and freedom from prejudice as for the excellence of their 
style; Dr. Fink of Leipsic, editor of the Leipsic Musical Gazette, a very 
ingenious writer, and the author, we believe, of some pleasing songs ; Rochlitz, 
aulic counsellor to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, an elegant critic, and the translator 
of many of Mozart's operas into German, &c. &c. 
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Such are the men (and we have not named a tithe of them) who in France 
and Germany are continually pouring forth the fruits of knowledge and philoso- 
phical speculation on musical subjects, while we in England are reading Mr. 
Gardiner’s ** Music and Friends” as our great book of the season! And when 
we have done this we may expect to wait a round year.before we receive any 
other work from our publishers ; and when such other work comes to hand, it 
will be some ‘‘ Guide to the Italian Opera,” or ‘‘ The Rise and Progress of the 
Quadrille Institute,”* or ‘‘ Life and Times of John Weippert,” or ‘‘ Music and 
Muffins—being a pleasing twaddle about twiddle.” Few, indeed, and far be- 
tween, are the contributions to our musical literature, and it happens unfortu- 
nately, considering their paucity, that some of them are of that kind which had 
much better not have been made at all. If any gentleman chance to possess such 
a treasure as a complete library of English musical literature, he will only have to 
turn to the major part of his shelves, to bear witness to the truth of our assertion. 
Of philosophical works, we simply boast—not one of the smallest pretension to 
importance. In histories we are strongest, and possess, amongst others, those 
of Burney and Hawkins, and, more lately, the excellent contributions of Hogarth. 
For biography, properly so called, we have always been, and are, miserably off. 
In 1814, two volumes of something called a ‘ Musical Biography” were put 
forth by Mr. Colburn the publisher, with no name of an author attached—pro- 
bably a joint production of numerous hacks—a patchy affair without a particle of 
critical taste animating it. And then we have had a “ Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians” rivalling the other work (and successfully too) in its tasteless 
criticism, and its general miserable style of execution ; and, above all, rendered 
eternally ridiculous by the host of little unknowns “flourishing” in its pages— 
and flourishing no where besides; “distinguished English composers,” and 
“‘ celebrated English performers,” who—it is now generally understood—relieved 
the learned lexicographer of all labour in research (and, without question, great 
research would have been necessary) by recalling all their exploits themselves, and 
kindly furnishing him with their own impartial views of their own interesting 
career, like those epitaphs of great people,— 

“ Where "tis seen— 
Not what they were, but what they should have been.” 

Such is our musical literature in the department of history, biography, criti- 
cism, and philosophy ; and to this Mr. Gardiner, having already contributed more 
than once, comes now to offer the supplement of his ‘‘ Pleasant Recollections.” It 
is, perhaps, rather hard upon this good-tempered, and really entertaining gentleman, 
to make him suffer, in a manner, for the sins of the nation—which is what we 
fear we shall be considered to be doing ourselves, when we carp at his book for 
not being a history or a philosophical treatise. The fact is, that if the country 
had its music, and this music had its literature, and this literature was good and 
plentiful and what it ought to be, then “‘ Music and Friends,” coming at the top 
of it all, would be right welcome, and might pass muster without a word; but 
the mischief is that there is nothing, or next to nothing, of this solid kind gone 
before, on the strength of which we can afford to trifle away our time with the 
“« Dilettante ;” and we find ourselves resenting the ‘‘ pleasant recollections’? much 
in the same ‘spirit in which we should refuse to be helped to walnuts on sitting 
down to dinner—not because walnuts are not good things, but because we have 
not dined. There is no doubt some injustice, however, in this; and if anything 
could ‘make us more desirous than we are to avoid doing Mr. Gardiner injustice, 
it would be thé fact that, since we began this article, Blackwood for this month 
has been put into our hand, and that we find there a review of the work under 
considération, in which the unfortunate author comes by so much more than 
fairly falls to him of ridicule and abuse, that we feel half a mind to stick up for 
him as lovers of fair play, and as not liking to see Christopher North falling with 
all his weight on a man less than half his size. Fie, Christopher! You, an old 
prize-fighter ! where was your manhood? It would seem that some observations 
on the Scottish music—albeit far from pointed, drew down this lightning from 
the Jupiter Tonans of the North; anda scorching fire it is, only rather more 


* The name of a Society positively incorporated and in operation—for the diffusion of quadrilles. 
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than was necessary to split the tree—that’s all. To the merits of the Scotch 
music it appears that the author of ‘The Music of Nature” is singularly 
unawake ; and, amongst other things, he says, “‘ This has no more claim 
to be called music than the spontaneous voices of animals or notes of birds.” 
Strange that one who has written so much about nature in music should 
so stultify himself! But we fear that this is no more than a fair sample 
of the extent of musical perception enjoyed by Mr. Gardiner, whose taste, 
if judged by the selection of music published in these volumes, must be 
admitted to rank him with the flimsiest of amateurs; while the bushels of 
blunders demanding correction in the music itself, in the original accom- 
paniments, new versions, adaptations, &c., tell another tale no less startling 
of rashness and incompetence. For these faults, therefore, we can offer nothing 
in extenuation. But, to revert to the old gentleman with the crutch and 
his onslaught therewith on our author, we maintain, in opposition to him, 
that these volumes are really “ pleasant” (as they say they are), and what is 
more, that the author—all unawakened as we confess him to be touching 
the claims of the Scotch melodies, and all Whig as we suppose he is, since 
Christopher says so, though we never took the trouble to collect the fact 
before, and are mainly unconscious what it has to do with his merits as a 
musical amateur, whether he be a Whig ora Tory, a high church, or a low 
church man—we say, we maintain, in spite of all these things, that the author 
himself is a very pleasant, good-tempered, amiable, honest, plain-spoken gentle- 
man, whom we feel—while even furthest dissenting from him, or most tired of 
him—to be worthy of all respect and the best construction. There are through- 
out his books, various evidences of an amiable temper and. good heart, which 
ought always to be warrant enough, in our opinion, for a man’s going through 
the world free—aye Scot-free—unreviled and unridiculed. Believe us, oh Chris- 
topher, there should be malice in offence, before there is acrimony in censure. 
The often wrong, and long, but always kind-hearted and harmless stocking- 
manufacturer, was not a mark for your exterminating fire. Good humour and 
good intentions, Christopher—but enough ; we are wandering too far a-field. — 

~ It will be but justice to the author of ‘‘ Music and Friends,” to return to his 
work once more, in order to exemplify something of its character and contents, 
which the length of the foregoing comments forbids our doing at present. In 
returning to it, we shall probably offer a few more observations having the same 
object. 


THE SPANISH SLAVES. 
AN OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 
ACT I.—SCENE III. 
(Continued from Page 161.) 
[Gardens of the Castile of Don Colonia. Sounds of a waterfall are heard. A 


symphony is played by a Moorish flute, with accompaniments, during which Si1.- 
vano enters with Donna Aumena, to whom he kneels.) 


Aum. My father must not know of this; I dare not tell him of our love. 
But why should’st thou still kneel thus lowly before me, Silvano? Knowing, as 
thou dost, the high place thou holdest in my heart—why should thy humble 
birth thus constantly weigh down thy natural spirit? 

StL. (rising). Not so, lady; ’tis love that makes me humble; ’tis deep and 
devoted sense of thy beauty and grace that renders me. lowly as before an.altar, 
and claims my constant knee ; but for my peasant birth—my mountain origin— 
the thought moves as lightly over my course of life as the clear morning sun 
above the eagle’s cleaving wings. I reverence thee as the daughter of an old 
grandee of Spain—but I adore thee as a divine vision of my own. best. hopes. 
Therefore did I so long treasure up the too aspiring passion, and dared not 
breathe one sigh. 

Atm. Thy sighs—thy words were needless ; I felt the greatness of thy love. 

AtMENA, Aria. 
Love’s voice is a sweet dream 
That comes with noru’s first beam, 
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While soft sleep lingers still ; 
Yet fancy and the heart 
With waking hopes take part, 
And bring what dream we wiil. 
Thus to my soul thy vows were heard 
Though thou had’st never breathed the word. 


SILVANO. 
Oh, lady, take my life-long truth, 
It shall for ever glow with youth, 
Nor feel one hour’s decay ; 
I ne’er should know the grey-hair'd time 
But joyous towards the future climb, 
As constant as the Day! 


ALMENA and SILVANO. 


Love’s voice is a sweet dream, &c. 
[ Kaeunt. 


( To be continued.) 





REVIEW. 


Three Glees composed for the Gentleman’s Glee Club, Manchester (at which two of 
them obtained prizes), by Samuel S. Wesley, and inscribed to his friend, William 
Henry Bellamy, Esq., Hereford. 


We have received great pleasure from these productions, which are conspicuous 
for well conceived design, feeling harmony, and a graceful, melodious spirit. 
The author has carefully avoided the tracks of the old glee style; we meet in 
him with none of the,barren harmony, trite imitations, or insipid convention- 
alities that abound in the school of Callcot and his imitators, and which have be- 
gotten an almost universal disgust to the glee in the rising generation of mu- 
sicians ; on the contrary, the harmony, with many indications of that familiarity 
with our old cathedral, writers which is .te, be, expected from Mr. Wesley, both 
from education and position, is decidedly German and full of the combinations 
that distinguish the elegant phrases and cadences of modern instrumental music. 
This style applied to -part-writing for voices, where there is no accompaniment, 
is the source of many piquant effects, which, if not absolutely new—reminding 
here that Spohr, there that'Weber, or Beethoven, are among the favourite authors 
of the composer, or giving now and then indications of favourite passages in their 
works, as the opening glee does of a very pretty passage in the introduction to 
the overture to the Freischiitz :—still the medium is new, and the whole acquires 
that character of novelty and fine taste which the fusion of different styles in the 
brain of a-ciltivated musician is sure to produce when the whole is coloured by 
a true feeling of his own. The fact is, that these glees are merely such by 
courtesy ; if we had a name for unaccompanied choruses of men’s voices, where 
the expression of the words permitted frequent changes of time and style, and 
consecrated many new and perhaps not perfectly orthodua effects, that name 
would best describe the compositions before us. 

No. 1 is a five part glee for two basses, two tenors, and a counter-tenor; the 
words from Anacreon, translated by Byron, ‘‘ I wish to tune my quiv’ring lyre.” 
The modern: German harmonies of this production well sung would: produce an 
excellent effect. Mr. Wesley has imitated Beethoven with skill at the fifth page, 
where the doublings of the parts in octaves have an energetic effect. The sudden 
cadence’on the dominant of C at the conclusion of the fugued passage, in which 
the modulation leads into A flat minor, is equally surprising and good. We 
think all hearers of taste will be captivated by the last movement, ‘‘ Love alone my 
lyre shall claim,’ the graceful harmonies and expressive motion of which can 
hardly be surpassed. All that we could wish absent is a certain Freischiitz cadence 
that isa little over familiar to our ears,. The character of the melody certainly 
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partakes of the cantilena of instrumental music, but it is exceedingly choice. 
Right welcome to us, and fresh from the Exeter Cathedral, is the plagal cadence 
at the end, prepared though it be by a modern German harmony which our type 
will not permit us to indicate in figures. 

No. 2, entitled “ Faith,” composed on words by the late William Linley, is for 
four voices—alto, two tenors, and bass. The introduction in F minor is grave and 
like Beethoven in the harmonies. More of the composer’s native feeling is, we 
think, discoverable in the major movement 3 time, ‘‘ On thy lone grave the star 
of peace shall shine ;” the subject of this is beautiful, the parts are choicely put, 
and the whole subject is felt with truth and earnestness. 

No. 3 is composed on a translation from the Medea of Euripides by Byron, 
«When fierce conflicting passions rend the breast,” for an alto, two tenors, and 
two basses. The opening to this in B minor is a fine piece of serious harmony, 
and is intended, we perceive, when occasion offers, to be performed in chorus with 
the parts doubled ad libitum. Its construction is well adapted to such an object. 
An allegretto which follows in F sharp major ¢ has all the modern instrumental 
effects, octaves in the melody against sustained notes in the other parts, &c.; in 
fact, such writing as one would expect in the slow movement of a double quartet 
of Spohr arranged for voices. As the subject is exceedingly melodious, we have 
no doubt, that well sung, the effect would be graceful and delicate; the moving 
bass against the suspensions, at page 8 of this glee, is very delightful. In the 
last movement we have more of this instrumental vocal writing, and in the last 
page, on the word “ joy,” the second bass has to vocalize a passage that would, 
perhaps, be produced with greater certainty on a violoncello. ‘The whole, how- 
ever, tends to new effects, and to enlarge the boundaries and refine the style of 
concerted vocal music ; and this being its aim, it is deserving of the best encou- 
ragement. 

We should not be fulfilling our duty as journalists, were weto concludethis notice 
without strongly calling the attention of glee societies, public and private, to 
these most interesting and meritorious productions, which are the best things in 
the style that we have seen for many years. They show eminent talent and feel- 
ing, and are worthy to find a place in every classical library. We regret that the 
modern Germans, who, in their lieder-tafeln, so highly cultivate part singing, are 
likely to know nothing of this collection; were they but to hear it, they would 
perceive that their present composers must bestir themselves to compete suc- 
cessfully with the rising talent of England. 


Six Fugues for the Organ, composed and dedicated to Dr. Crotch, by George 

French Flowers. (Pupil of the celebrated C. H. Rink.) 
The art of fugue writing in which lie the elements of universal power in compo- 
sition—whether we consider the clear sighted view of a whole, called design— 
the symmetry and order of musical thought, or the condensation and force of 
the ideas themselves—is in every point of view so important that its cultivation, 
or neglect, may be considered as a test of the pretensions of a country to solid 
advancement. We may get pretty composers who commence their career with 
airs, waltzes, and sonatas; but from no other school than that of strict and 
solid counterpoint, may we expect great men. 

Wherever works of permanent and substantial beauty have been accomplished, 
counterpoint has been the groundwork of the composer’s education. The charm 
of well moving parts is of all sources of musicai delight the most enduring ; even 
the most flippant music when an instance of good counterpoint occurs, gives a 
sensation of pleasure, and, if very unexpected, something more. 

The musical public ought therefore to give much greater encouragement than 
they do to the composition of fugues, especially by young men like our author. 
England has produced in her old church and madrigal writers, a race of the 
mest scientific and tasteful contrapunists, and if the art of such men is to 
be revived, it must be by a premium upon exertion. Those young composers, 
who have, as the French term it, a ‘fine future’ before them, ought to be well 
received and encouraged to proceed ; not passed over in silent neglect, or worse, 
shunned as pests, purely from an indolent disinclination to examine new claims 
with which many even of the discerning public are affected, and which renders 
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them unwilling to hear anything but by established composers and of recog- 
nized merit. This indolence of the public is an evil against. which the best 
authors both of the musical and literary world have long had to contend. 

Mr. Flowers offers in this work evidence of a strong talent for counterpoint, 
such we believe as by sedulous cultivation might produce distinguished fruits. 
His first fugue in .D major on a slow theme, commencing in the bass, considered 
with reference to unity and completeness, is certainly the best of the set.. There are 
many highly artistical points in this fugue: the freedom of the parts within a 
small circle of modulation, the unexpected C natural in the bass (last staff but 
one of the first page,) the commencement of the second part in which the sub- 
ject moves recte and retro at the distance of a bar—the management of the 
final cadences, &c, &c. We take the slow fugue in E of Sebastian Bach, to have 
suggested this production ; if this were really the case it is much to the credit of 
Mr. Flowers. to have produced a work without any feature of resemblance to 
that celebrated model beyond one of general style. No 2 in C minor seems to 
us comparatively a failure. No 3, in C major, 6-16 time is a light, simple, and 
playful fugue founded on the melody “God save the Queen ;” there are many 
ingenious sequences in this work which is altogether one of considerable merit. 
No. 4, in E flat minor 6-4 commences on a bass subject which is treated at great 
length and with much elaboration. Some passages in this work are very fine— 
but it does not preserve the strictness and solemnity of its debut, and admits 
some ornamental passages, that appear more in keeping with a fantasia by 
Beethoven, than a grave organ fugue. It is however, altogether, no common 
production, and exhibits much novelty of design and effect. The accompa- 
niment of the subject the last time it appears in the bass before the final cadence, 
will be found, when played on an organ with powerful pedals, both new and 
effective. No 5 in C major has a clear and rather striking design. The 
introduction of the subject augmented in the pedals is artist-like ; some of the 
sequences are new and felicitous, but the pedal point is of almost intolerable 
hardness. Altogether we suspect that this fugue will be found more pleasing 
on paper than in actual performance. No. 6 in B flat, written in 6 parts, is a 
clear, spirited production of which in many parts the effect is delightful, the me- 
lody not being at all obscured by the thickness of the writing. 

We are sure all candid judges of this style of writing who look into the fugues 
of Mr. Flowers, will conceive an esteem for his talent. The perfect specimens 
of Sebastian Bach and Handel with which young writers of fugues are brought 
into comparison make the strict style highly disadvantageous to them and 
therefore, without looking for completeness in first essays, if partial excellence of 
high character exist in them, enough we consider has been done to encourage hope 
and exertion. In all fugues but the very best, there is a tendency to occasional dry- 
ness, and to a want of unity. The great difficulty of the strict style being variety 
within narrow limits of modulation, is of course only conquered by experience 
and diligent practice. Our young author is in the right path, and he has only 
to cultivate the feeling for solemn harmony which we think is in him, in prefe- 
rence to the mere calculation, or arithmetical part of counterpoint, to achieve 
something worthy of great celebrity. 

Thy Will be done. (Fiat? Voluntas tua,) a Sacred Song for Voice and Piano com- 

posed and dedicated to Miss Campbell, by J. H. Kroff. 

This song, in the structure of the melody and accompaniment, both of which 
are arranged with the freedom and independence which characterise the true com- 
poser—does much credit to the inventive power of that very chaste and pleasing 
singer, Herr, Kroff. _The devotional expression of the words is well conceived, 
and, variety enough is thrown into the whole to form a little cantata. We shall 
desire further acquaintance with the vocal compositions of Herr Kroff. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Dramatic, Sketches for the Pianoforte, Composed by W, H. Wolmes, Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 


Weippert’s Set of Quadrilles entitled Versailles. 
Gems of German Song, by the most admired Composers. 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Cuorat Harmonisy’s Society.—We have for some time looked forward with 
interest to the production of Beethoven’s grand Mass in D, as well from the sin+ 
gular boldness of the attempt as from gratification in many parts of the music, 
which having once heard exceedingly well studied and performed, we were 
anxious to renew acquaintance with. Connoisseurs who are familiar with the 
exaggerated complexity of the work, its extraordinary difficulties of rhythm and 
modulation spread over a score for four principal voices and chorus throughout— 
a score that, in addition to the usual complement of a full orchestra for a church 
composition, contains almost constantly four horns, three trombones, and a sepa- 
rate organ-part, will easily confess that to get through such a work even 
moderately well, reflects great credit on the performers, that the attempt even, 
forms an era in public musical entertainments, and that the comparative merit of 
the execution affords the means to decide with certainty upon the progress of our 
amateurs, As you peruse with diligent eye this gigantic score, you see before 
you a sort of music that scarcely fifty rehearsals, without one absentee or careless 
performer, would suffice to bring the true expression out of (such is the union of 
strength and delicacy by which the mass is characterised) ; and feel that when 
such a piece is attempted at a concert where there are no more than the ordinary 
means and appliances of an amateur society, it will be a sort of special pro- 
vidence if there is no absolute stoppage or break down. In addition to the most 
studiously planned effects and modulations or rather transitions, that by their 
abruptness and originality puzzle even the practised ear and stagger the stoutest 
faith, the performance is embarrassed by a profusion of changes of time, the 
leading points in each of which, nothing but practice and babit can make go 
satisfactorily. 

With all these impediments in the way of a good execution, it is not surprising 
that the occasion, even apart from the music, created more than usual interest. 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, and Messrs. Bennett and J. A. Novello, skilfully sus- 
tained the soli parts, which are arduous and require the utmost stretch of the 
musical faculties. We have, indeed, heard Mr. Bennett sing in better tune and 
altogether in better voice than he did this evening. The, chorus performed ex- 
ceedingly well, and though they missed none of their points, and introduced no 
hitch into the performance, they will still by practice acquire a method of accom- 
panying the soli voices, which ;will better throw them out, and create amore 
perfect blending of the whole. than we observed in this’ instance. ,‘Lheir per- 
formance of the grand fugue in the Gloria, and of the noble introduction of the 
Credo (which we hold to be one of the finest parts of this. mass) was admirable. 
The wind instruments played timidly, like persons fully aware that,they were/on 
dangerous ground. Many points were wanting in the horns, and’ the second 
trumpet. The absence of this latter instrument in the important symphony for 
trumpets and drums that introduces the recitative ‘‘ Agnus Dei’’ gave a sort of 
mock-heroic effect to the first trumpet solo. Mr. Lucas conducted the work with 
precision, but allowed scarcely sufficient time we think in the slow movements for 
due expression. oa 

It remains for us but to give briefly an opinion upon the probable, popularity 
of this work. Without question the mass in D is larger both in the ideal of the 
composer and in the materiel of the score, than any other similar{work of the 
composer, or in the world. There is no such mass—no work which contains such 
genuine beauties, alloyed with similar defects. Sometimes the, hearer, is. over- 
whelmed with grandeur; while at others his impressions border,on, the; ludicrous. 
‘Tne ending of the Gloria'is of this eccentric character.. Many of the beauties of 
the work lie rather in the instrumentation than in the musical ideas themselves. 
Sometimes the two are,combinediin the highest taste. It is seldom. that Bee- 
thoven writes with the air ofa student; his manner is his own, and’ rarely gives 
the idea of one who had consulted books or models, yet the admirable movement 
Lt Incarnatus would ‘almost persuade the hearer that, like Cherubini, he had con- 
sulted the oldest.and most gothic monuments of the church style. The melody 
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accompanied by the basses alone in a harmony of two parts only, is full of a cer- 
tain Gregorian effect. The Crucijicus abounds in the divinest appoggiature, the 
accompaniments are most expressive. The Benedictus will ever, when properly 
executed, remain a charming movement,—the Dona Nobis on the other hand, 
however well done, can scarcely offer any interest. Like the choral symphony of 
Beethoven and the posthumous quartets, the mass in D derives much of its pre- 
sent interest from the curiosity of hearers ; that once satisfied, it will take inferior 
rank both in point of general completeness and interest, to works of humbler pre- 
tensions. 

The audience, who had been rather immoveable during Beethoven’s mass, were 
touched by the charming passages in Mendelssohn’s psalm ‘‘ As pants the hart !’” 
The first chorus, the quintet ‘“‘ The Lord hath commanded,” and the final chorus 
and fugue were delightfully performed. We take this work as a whole to be one 
of the most natural and beautiful that Mendelssohn has put forth. 

The performance concluded by a large selection from L’Allegro and I| Penseroso, 
which we cannot say we much enjoyed. The best thing in it was the per- 
formance of the characteristic air and chorus ‘ Haste thee, Nymph,” both of 
which received ample justice. Mr. A. Novello executed his solo with great spirit 
and humour. We found, however, in listening to the consecutive pieces of 
L’Allegro, that tedious and uninteresting movements greatly predominated. We 
shall be content in future with the usual ercerpta from this composition, and are 
glad to have heard it for the sake of knowing that we ought to be so. 

REHEARSAL or A New Oprera.— An opera, composed by Mr. Jolly, was re- 
hearsed last Thursday night at the Surrey Theatre, not with any view, we believe, 
to its public production there, but merely to try its effect with the singers and or- 
chestra. ‘here isa great deal of very good material in it, so far as we could judge 
from the first, and of course, not very fair trial, the disadvantages of which, to the 
composer, we can appreciate. Several of the melodies were extremely pleasing, 
and without any straining after effect. The instrumentation, though capable of 
much improvement, is for the most part pretty good, and the orchestra was far bet- 
ter subdued and conducted in its light and shade than we are generally accustomed 
to hear. ‘The music occasionally displays some good counterpoint, and the 
opera, as a whole, is not only creditable, but likely to be a very successful pro- 
duction. The style is quite English in all its principal features, and not the less 
likely to be popular on that account, we imagine. The melodies have not the 
daneing character of Mr. Rooke’s Amelie, but several of them are equally pleas- 
ing ; indeed, it is probable that Mr. Jolly may be one of Mr. Rooke’s most suc- 
cessful rivals. The libretto of Mr. Jolly’s opera is said to be very good, and to 
present that rare addition to modern music—an intelligible drama. It would 
be premature to make any remarks on suspected plagiarism ; we are afraid, how- 
ever, we shall have something to say on this score when the opera is produced. 
We refer particularly to the ‘“ Spring time of youth,” and the “ Nothing like 
home.” The music of the first also, bears a poor resemblance to the beautiful 
original. In this opera, the ballads are likely to become the most popular, espe- 
cially the one sung by Mr. Lennox, which was very deservedly encored ; a more 
perfectly executed song we have scarcely ever heard. The other principal parts 
in the'rehearsal were sustained by Mrs. Geesin and Mr. Handel Gear. The aria 
given by the latter, ‘‘ What magic power,” was extremely pretty, and we should 
think would ‘sell like winking,” among the gentleman amateurs, particularly 
those in a state of courtship. Some of the more energetic parts were given by Mr. 
Lennox with great force and dramatic judgment. Mrs. Geesin’s voice was evidently 
not equal to the full effect of the part she sustained ; but she exerted herself, 
nevertheless, in a very pleasing manner, and with inexhaustible good nature. 
There is apparently a decided purpose in the music, although, from not having 
any of the drama given with it, we are unable to speak clearly upon the point ; 
the harmonies, however, seemed very defective at times, and some of the syii- 
phonies’ rather took us by surprise: such, for ‘instance, as to the words, ‘the 
broad sea,’ which were instantly followed by a ‘little thin flourish upwards, 
which did not strike us as very illustrative ;'and in the finale’to the third act, 
something was said more prosily than poetically, or indeed, dramatically, about 
calling witnesses, and the “law,” which latter word was attended by a ‘sort 
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of diablerie. accompaniment, less good as music, than sarcastic as a moral com- 
mentary on that learned profession. At the close of the rehearsal, the whole 
audience applauded Mr. Jolly with evident pleasure ; and the opinion of the many 
musical men who were present, gave him every encouragement in his anticipa- 
tions from the public production of his opera. 

OmnipoTeNnce; A New Orartorio.—If there were any marks of inspiration 
in this oratorio, we can at least distinctly state where they occurred ; viz., in 
the first half of Part 1, or else somewhere in Part 3, for we did not stay to hear 
Part 3, and we were not in time to hear the first half of Part 1. We shall en- 
deavour to believe that we were unfortunate; but, as we can only speak of what 
we heard, we are compelled to say we found in that much so litt/e, that we dare 
not exhort Mr. Charles Hart to hope for distinction in the department of ora- 
torio-writing. To say that Mr. Hart is not blessed with the rare gift of spon- 
taneous melody, is not, of itself, tantamount to a sentence of death against that 
hope, because fine harmony, effective counterpoint, and masterly construction 
are still able, in combination, to furnish forth the grander, which is the choral 
part of oratorios ; but, unfortunately, we find it as impossible to accord this 
praise as the other. The best sustained piece we heard was a chorus—*‘ Glory 
and worship be unto the Lord” in which there is a succession of chords con- 
ceived very much in the taste of the old anthem-writers, quaintly antique, and 
of undoubted precedency, and also highly gratifying to the ear ; and the conclu- 
sion of the same piece reminded us of the style of the old madrigals. Perhaps, 
after all, this indicates the true vein to be worked by Mr. Hart. At any rate we 
hope, the next time he comes under review, it will be under circumstances that 
may enable us to give him a more agreeable notice. 

Socrera Armonica.—This society gave its first concert on Monday last at the 
Queen’s Theatre. The scheme comprised, amongst instrumental pieces, Beeth- 
oven’s symphony in B flat major, and the overture, Egmont, by the same 
author. Both these were executed with masterly precision. Mr. Mori per- 
formed an air with variations by Mayseder in his usual faultless manner, and 
Mr. J. B. Chatterton gave a fantasia, his own composition, on the harp. The 
latter gentleman afforded us no fair opportunity of judging of his power of expres- 
sion, but his execution is of the highest order. Such tests of skill and trials of 
strength, however, are no real sources of pleasure, and when the point is at 
length gained, and we are to acknowledge that a certain performer can do all 
that it is possible to do on his instrument in the way of difficulties, we feel often 
tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ Now something for our sakes, if you please.” We have 
no room for minute criticism. We must praise Miss Wyndham for her singing 
of Himmel’s “ Battle prayer.” As eliciting an expression of true feeling from 
the performer, and as a composition itself of the truest pathos, this morsel was 
the gem of the evening. We cannot be deceived in attributing to Miss Wynd- 
ham a genuine sympathy with music of this character, and we foresee she will 
distinguish herself greatly hereafter if she continues to cultivate it.. Miss Wood- 
yatt, Mrs. A. Toulmin, Sig. Brizzi, Sig. F. Lablache, Sig. Giubelei, and Sig. A. 
Giubelei were the other singers. Sig. Giubelei by his delightful flow of spirits 
bore away the palm from them all. The concert was on the whole rather devoid 
of interest, and several pieces were neither well selected nor well executed. Mr. 
Mori led, and Mr. Forbes conducted ; the Jatter with a degree of vigour, some- 
times rather disproportioned to the occasion. 


PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is chiefly compiled and abridged from the provincial press, 
and from the letters of jour country correspondents. The Editors of the M. W. are therefore not’ 're- 
spppsibls for any matter of opinion it may coutain, beyond what their own editorial signature is ap: 
pended to,} 


Mawstons —Amateur Harmonic Society.—At the fifth concert of this socicty the at- 
tendance was not quite so numerous as we have seen it. The instrumental pieces were an 
overture of S. Philpot’s, Romberg’s ‘Don Mendoza,” which was played with great spirit and 
precision, Hummel's ‘‘ Fanchon,” and Mozart's “ Figaro.”’ The latter is evidently a favourite 
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with this orchestra, and deservedly so. It was on this oceasion played splendidly. In the 
first part of the concert Mr, H, Goodban performed a very pleasing and rather elaborate 
solo of his own composition on the violoncello, in a very masterly manner, and was warmly 
applauded. It appeared to us that Mr. Goodban had much improved since last season, 
both in the quality of his tone, the fluency of his execution, and the certainty of his bar- 
monies. The ‘‘ evening star” was a young lady of about seventeen years of age, named 
Lucombe, a pupil of Mrs. Blaine Hunt, this being her first appearance in public. After 
feeling her way through Stephens’s quartett, “ Ye spotted snakes,” she came out in her 
first solo—a most ambitious Italian bravura (4h ! dolce canto del dio @amore), containing 
ascending and descending runs in chromatics and staceatos. We cannot help thinking 
that it was most injudicious to select so difficult and trying a piece for the dedut of so 
young a singer. True it is that she got through it bravely and with great confidence, and 
was enthusiastically applauded ; but the experiment was a wild one, and failure might have 
thrown her back for years. Her voice is a soprano, with good quality in the middle notes, 
—rather thin, but clear, in the upper—and somewhat defective, both in power and quality, 
in the lower. She was encored in ‘‘ Cam’ ye by Athole,” and in Lover’s beautiful ballad, 
“ Oh ’tis sweet to remember how brightly.” It would be, perhaps, unfair to criticise too 
severely a first appearance, particularly in one so young and so promising. A few words, 
however, respecting her imperfections and the points of improvement to which she ought 
now to turn her attention, tendered more in kindness than in criticism, may smooth her 
path to musical eminence. Her voice has great power, and filled the largest room in 
Kent with apparent ease ; but there is an unpleasant difference in the quality of different 
parts of her voice, which can only be equalized by unremitting practice of the solfeggios, 
and such scales as those of Crevelli. This discipline is no less necessary to give her a 
perfect chest intonation (in which respect she is susceptible of great improvement, and 
without which she will never be able to execute a cadenza with evenness) and that degree 
of ease and firmness which it is so delightful to hear a first-rate singer fall back upon. 
These, the solid parts of musical education, can never be dispensed with. There is no 
royal road to correct singing, which can only be achieved after mahy years of continued 
fagging ; but with such high qualifications as those of Miss Lucombe, success is certain if 
she will fag. Braham is said to have missed very few mornings practice of the solfeggio 
for the last fifty years, and has enjoyed greater success than perhaps any other singer of 
any country. The other vocal pieces, excepting ‘‘ The Curfew,” and a pleasing little 
pastoral quartette of Stephen Philpot’s, went off rather heavily, particularly the incantation 
scene from the Indian Queen, by Mr. Novello. 

Canrersury.—We feel gratified in having it in our power to remark the great 
improvement which has taken place of late in the Cateh Club concerts. Mr. Goodban has 
infused a degree of spirit into the musical arrangements which was formerly less observable; 
and we are happy to see him zealously and ably seconded by the different members of the 
orchestra. The last concert was a splendid one. The overtures there are always good, 
and on that occasion “ Samson” and ‘‘ Zampa,”’ particularly the former, were executed 
most admirably. Mr. Longhurst’s new glee was introduced, and met with deserved 
applause. Our Catch Club has of late been first-rate in the instrumental department, but 
somewhat deficient in the vocal; since Young left the city, this has been generally 
observed; but we have been fortunate this season in having the attendance of Miss Jarratt, 
one of Mr. Dowton’s corps dramatique, who is decidedly a very superior singer. Her 
songs the other evening were—‘‘ When the dew is on the grass,” “* I have wandered,” 
(a duet with Mr. Soubridge) and “ Auld Robin Gray,” and the applause which greeted 
them all was creditable alike to the talent of the singer and the taste of the audience. 

Liverroor.—The choral performances at the Amphitheatre took place on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, and it is not too much to say that better performances were never 
heard in Liverpool, The selections were exceedingly judicious, and the leading vocalists 
engaged the most eminent in the kingdom. The orchestra numbered forty performers, 
including the strength of Liverpool and Manchester, whilst the choruses were sustained by 
forty of the elite from the Liverpool Choral Society. Under such circumstances, seeing 
that the previous concerts given by Mr. Ashton were so well attended by the wealth and 
fashion of the town, we naturally expected to find these more warmly patronised, on ac- 
count of the superiority of the attraction. Such, however, has not been the case, and we 
are compelled to admit that musical taste, both here and in Manchester, is guided by the 
impulses of fashion rather than by a correct appreciation of the beautiful and excellent. 
The orchestra played with more effect than at any of the subscription concerts, and its 
performances were loudly applauded by the scanty few who occupied the house; indeed, 
on Monday we could hardly tell which were the most namerous—the performers or au- 
dience. The choruses in general went well, but there was occasionally a want of preci+ 
sion, arising from the want of more frequent rehearsing than any want of skill on the part 
of the performers. The extreme brilliance of Miss Birch’s voice—the faultless purity of 
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her enuneiation—the delicious ease with which she executes the most difficult passages 
without sacrificing the time of a single note—added to the extraordinary bell-like quality 
of her tones, always ensure a breathless silence when she sings. She was encored in se- 
veral pieces. Of Mr. Phillips it is needless to speak in praise. It must, however, be re- 
marked that he did not exert himself as he generally does, owing, no doubt, to the pau- 
city of the attendance which always damps the energy of performers. Miss Maria’ B. 
Hawes possesses an organ of extraordinary richness and depth. On one occasion she de- 
scended to G below the lines, and sustained the note with much firmness and ease. When 
this young lady has been a little more before the public she will become exceedingly emi- 
nent in her department. Mr. Bennett was rewarded for his exertions by the well-deserved 
commendation of his audience. 

Liverpoo! Apollo Catch and Glee Club.—On Thursday last, the prizes of £10 for 
the best serious glee, and £5 for the best cheerful glee, offered by this club, were awarded 
at a very full meeting, at Mr. Holden’s, Richmond-row. “The Faded Rose,” sung by 
Messrs. T. Holden, Gillow, George, and Andrews, gained the first prize: —Mr. G, Har- 
greaves, composer. The second prize was also awarded to Mr. Hargreaves for “Joy ! 
Joy !” Sung by Messrs. T. Holden, Dodd, and Andrews 

Ery.—On the 20th of last month an excellent musical society, which has heen now two 
years in existence in this little town, held its last meeting, when, amongst other pieces 
performed, the programme contained madrigals—‘“ So saith my fair and beautiful,” by 
Marenzio; and ‘ Down in a Flowery Vale,” by Festa. Glees—‘‘ Oh! snatch me swift,” 
and ‘‘ Go, idle Boy,” by Callcott; “ Ye little Troops of Fairies,” by Linley; ‘‘ Ye spot- 
ted Snakes,” by Stevens; ‘‘ Deh dove,” by Cooke ; ‘f Come, bounteous May,” by Spof- 
forth; and “ Return, blest days,” by J. S. Smith. Catch—“ Would you know my Celia’s 
charms ?” by Webbe ; and two of Bishop’s choruses. The performances of this society 
are confined, it seems, to madrigals, glees, catches, and choruses, which are very well ex- 
ecuted by the members of the cathedral choir, assisted by a few of the professionals and 
amateurs residing in the town, the whole being under the conductorship of the organist, 
Mr. Janes. The society numbers about seventy subscribing members, consisting of the 
clergy and other principal inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, who, by payment 
of a small annual subscription, are enabled, with their families, to enjoy a rich musical 
treat once a fortnight during the six winter months. 

RicuMonp.—A grand performance of Sacred Music was given in the concert room at 
the Castle Hotel in this place, on Monday the 25th of March. It consisted of the greater 
portion of Handel’s Messiah. In the absence of Miss Birch, the principal solos of the 
soprano were entrusted to that young and promising vocalist, Miss Emma Cawthorne, 
and she gxecuted them with great care and judgment. Miss Fanny Wyndham in the 
songs, “ O thou that tellest,” and ‘ He was despised,” evinced deep feeling and expres- 
sion. The other solos were distributed to Miss Jenkins, Miss Cubitt, Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Leffler, and Mr. J. A. Novello, with Mr. G. Pyne in the concerted movements, added to 
a carefully selected chorus. The general effect was excellent and gave the greatest satis- 
faction. The whole force mustered nearly one hundred, among whom were Messrs. 
Lindley, Moralt, Anfossi, Perry, Harper, H. Platt, Card, Godfrey, Westrop, Watkins, 
Willy, Patey, W. Cramer, Banister, J. Banister, Richards, Lazarus, Gratton, Cook. Keat- 
ing, Harper, Jun. C. Harper, Cubitt, Chipp, &c. Mr. G. Perry led the band; Mr. J. 
Surman condueted ; the whole was under the direction and management of Mr. W. 
Etherington, who must have been a serious loser by the undertaking. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge was present, (the concert being under his patronage.) His 
Royal Highness expressed himself much pleased by the performance both vocal and in- 
strumental. 

{ We are much gratified to hear of Mr. Etherington’s intention to establish a choral so- 
ciety in Richmond, and trust that his attempt will meet with all encouragement from the 
patrons and lovers of sacred music. ] Ed. M. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue New Opera, by Mr. Jolly, the rehearsal of which at the Surrey Theatre 
is the subject of a notice in another part of our paper, is, we understand, tobe 
brought out during the present season at the Lyceum, “late English Opera 
House.” By the way, this theatre having, while called by its late name, been 
chiefly remarkable, for not producing English Operas, perhaps, now that it has 
dropped that name, and has become simply what it was, “The Lyceum,” it will 
begin, in the true spirit of contradiction, to treat the town to a course of national 
music! 
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Tampurint.—An engagement has at length been concluded, which secures to 
the public the services of this distinguished vocalist for the present season. 


Mr. C. Hart, the author of the new oratorio, Omnipotence, noticed in another 
column, is a Royal Academician, and a pupil of Dr. Crotch. 


_ Tranran Opera Banp.—We understand that there are at present four vacancies 
in the stringed instrument department. 


Cuaret Royat.—The following paragraphs have appeared in the Morning 
Post of this week, relative to the musical portion of the service :—‘‘ Her Majesty 
having expressed, on more than one occasion, her dissatisfaction at the manner 
in which the musical and choral services are performed at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, the Sub-Dean has issued summonses to the organists and gentlemen of 
the choir, for a Chapter to be holden, at London House, on Tuesday next, after 
the household service at the chapel, in order to secure a more efficient perform- 
ance of the duty. We trust the example of improvement thus about to be set 
will not be lost on the proper authorities of our cathedral churches and of other 
collegiate chapels.” 

“The meeting of the Chapter, alluded to in the Morning Post of Tuesday, 
took place on that day. The Bishop of London attended. The principal 
object of the meeting was to take into consideration the best mode of improving 
the chanting at the Chapel Royal, and the subject was discussed in the 
most amicable manner. It is to be regretted that there is no fund connected 
with the Chapel Royal to provide for those who, after exercising their vocal 
talent for many years, become by age no longer able to do their duty. Such a 
fund exists in most places abroad ; or, if singers were called upon to retire on 
half-pay when their voices fail them, and the other moiety of the salary paid to 
rising talent during the life of the veterans, an efficient choir might be maintained 
at the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, and at Westminster Abbey.” 


Tue Giez Cius.—The prize for the best cheerful glee will be awarded at the 
next meeting on Saturday evening next. 


Perstan1 will make her first appearance this evening in Bellini’s favourite 
opera, La Sonambula. 


AvusEr’s New Opera of Le Lac des Fees, in five acts, was performed for the 
first time at the Academie Royale de Musique on Monday night last. Report 
speaks favourably of the music, and the acting and singing of Duprez, for whom 
the music of his part was expressly written, are described as of surpassing ex- 
cellence. 

PuinHarMonic.—Madame Balfe will make her debit as a concert-singer on 
Monday next, at the third Philharmonic Concert. F. Lablache will also sing. 
Beethoven’s celebrated symphony in C minor will also be performed ; ealso 
Haydn’s*letter A (in B flat) and the overtures to Oberon and Deux Journées 
(Cherubini). Mrs. Anderson will play a concerto. 


Roya Socrery or Musictans.—Hummel’s celebrated serenade on themes 
from the compositions of Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini, &c., which was performed 
at Moscheles’s second matinée with such distinguished éclat, will be played by 
Mrs. Anderson, Blagrove, S. Wright, Willman, and Baumann at the approach- 
ing festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, on which occasion, his Royal 
Highness will preside, and ladies will grace the tables with their presence at din- 
ner. 


CONCERTS, &c., OF THE WEEK. 
To-morrow evening the Messiah at Exeter Hall; also a.Concert at Willis’s Rooms, under the direc- 
tion of Sir George Smart, for the benefit of the Northern Dispensary. 
On Saturday morning a rehearsal of the third Philharmonic Concert ; in the evening the Opera and 
a meeting of the Glee Club. 
On Monday evening the third Philharmonic Concert. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


To a Constant;Subscriber who asks about the Melodist’s Club, we regret to. say we cannot at this mo- 
ment answer his queries ; but we will endeavour to obtain the desired information. 

e have to acknowledge the receipt of the returned MS. from J. H. 
Mr. Bloomfield's \etter shall be read with every attention, and his object, if possible, forwarded 





———e 
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OP. 18. QUINTETTO, 2 Violins, 2 Viole, and s. d.) Op. 36. St. PAUL, continued 

0 | 27. I will sing of thy great mercies. .Mrs. 

° ° . 5 Wood and Miss Clara Novello 

a . . > 
NB. In the F ress, this yl a Duet for the 29. O Thou, the true and only light (Chorale) 
Pianoforle, by Czerny. 2 ¢ But Paul and Barnabas ™ , = 

30.) For so hath the Lord Messrs. Bra- 
St. d 





Basso, in Parts..ccoccccccccccccsscossee DO 


p. 19. THE CELEBRATED “ LLIEDE NE 1am&Philips 
Op. 19. THE C “ LIEDER OHNE (Duet) ! Philiy 


7 ” x] oe + “i . 2 for "y 
on to — W ords for the 35. Oh! be gracious (Chorus). ... os 
i . elise “ana z i 2 a ° 
Also, for Violin and Pianoforte, by Czerny i) 36. Know y not that ye sid His temple. “Mr 
’ he PoE 4 4 py h . H. Phillips....... e eee 
Or as Duets for Pianoforte, by Czerny.... 5 40: Ba thou faithful ante da ath iVealio, 
Op. 23. AVE MARIA, for 8 voices, with ac- Obi.)..Mr. Braham and Mr. Vaughan 
companiments for 2Clar. 2 Bassoons, Dou- . OP. 37. THREE PRELUDES AND FUGUES for 
ble Bass and Organ, in full score........ 5 0 
> . Figs the Organ, with pedals obligato, dedicated 
The separate Parts of the same, Orch, and tn att } 
Vocal No. 1. Prelude and F ( 
aaa No. velude and Fugue, in C minor. 
Op, 31. THE PSALM “ NON NOBISDOMINE,’ No. 2. Di'to in G major 
for Voice s and Tnstruments No. 3. Ditto in D minor... 
The 7 8 0 a6, Wesndiae mon “Tanne iB 
The Pi: ea eas Bigcenc tse he 6 OP. 38. THE CELEBRA reD LIEDER OHNE 
>, » «|  WORTE,” orSongs without Words for the 
The separate Vocal Patts..... . 3.6 
The separate Orchestral Parts 0 P innoforte, 3rd Book i 
ee Percereae ttt Also, for Violin and een * arranged by 
Op. 36. St. PAUL, an Ors atorio, the werds Czernv, e . 
selected from the Holy § ‘ Also as Due ts, Pi: unoforte, “ditto” 
be - Saingg Score with English and German | OP. 39. THREE MOTETTS FOR TREBLE 
Rance cece neseseces ane VOICES, composed for the Convent of 
The Pianoforte score. Trini * 
- 9 > rinita de Monte, at Rome, with an ae- 
The Orehestral Parts (S ‘ : eniniaah fur tna vel - Pi: 
The Orchestral Parts (W ind). 26 companiment for the Organ or Pianoforte 
‘ > : No. 1. Veni Domine (G minor) 3 Voices.. 
The Vocal Parts, separate....-s.ececeee 20 The separate Vocal Parts of ditto 
N.B. The whole of the Airs, Chorusses, &c. from No. 2. Landate Pueri (E flat) 3 Voices and 
ST. PAUL, arranged, both for 2 hands and 4 Chorus Trebles......... eshdedubvoees 
hands, by H. J. Gaunilett, are in the Press. The separate Vocal P? of ditto, _ 
No. 3. Surrexit pastor, (G@ major) Duet 
The following pieces, from the Oratorio of St. and Quartett. 
PAUL, may be had singly. The separate Vocal Parts of dilto.. 

. The Overture, for Two Performers on Op. 40. THE GRAND CONCERTO FOR THE 

the Pianoforte, arranged by the Author 4 0 PIANOFORTE, in D, dedicated to Mrs. 

. And all that sat in the Council (Stephen's Anderson ec cccercccece secorecece 

TUNOD co Gcas ced akiaabesken nay aeiawnsein 20 The Quartett Accompaniments to ditto... 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- The Full Orchestral Accompaniments to 
phe ts....Mad. Caradori and Miss C. ditto 
Novello ....ccesee 5 bhi edo, 
Stone him to death (Ch horus) p Lately published. 

» Happy and blest are they (Chorus).... 2 | OP. 42, “AS PANTS THE HART "'—the 42nd 
2. Consume them all..Mr. H_ Phillips. Psalm set for 4 Voices and Instruments 
3. Butthe Lord is mindful of His own, Mrs, The Full Score, with English and German 

A. Sha. vocccseccccces Mikesapeces Text 
Sleey > The Pidnoforte score ..cccccccccccpocce 
O God, ve merey, c The separate Vocal Parts...........006 
. T praise Thee, O Lor dl ( (Air and Cc es) The separate Orchestral Parts.......006 
Mr. H. Phillips... 2 OF Bi ane é . 
RENE welrate Ambassadors (Duettino) | Op. 44. Sonata, Veello. and Pianoforte 
Messrs. Braham and Phillips........ 1 0} OP. 45. Serenade and Allegro giojoso, Piano- 
How lovely are the Messengers! (Cho.) 2 0! forte 
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